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Sketch of the Life of the late Right Hon. Horatwo Wal 
pole, Earl of Orford. 


HIS Nobleman, better known in the republic of letters 

by the name of Horace Walpole, was the youngeft fon 

of the famous Minifter of thiscountry, Sir Robert Walpole, 
afterwards Lord Orford. 

Horace Walpole was born about the year 1715. His mos 
ther, Catherine Shorter, was the firft wife of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Horace was fome time at Eton School, and afterwards 
fome time at Cambridge. 

He was very intimate with the celebrated poet, Gray 5 and 
they went together on the tour of Europe, in the years 17395 
1740, and 1741. Unhappily, they had a difpute in the courte 
of their travels, which produced a feparation. Mr. Walpole 
was able to make a (plendid figure, during the remainder of 
his deftined courfe ; but poor Gray, after the feparation, was 
obliged to obferve a very fevere ceconomy. A reconciliation 
took place after their return to England; but the wound ia 
their friendfhip left a {car that never was totally effaced. 

Mr. Walpole was chofen Member for Callington, in Corn 
wall, in the Parliament which met on June 25, 1741. He 
was a fecond time in Parliament, as Reprefentative for Caftle« 
Rifing, in Norfolk, in 1747 ; and for King’s-Lynn, in 1754 
and 17913 and, at the expiration of that Parliament, he 
finally retired from the {tage of politics, ‘and confined himfclf 
wholly to literary purfuits. 
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Upon the death of his nephew, the late Lord Orford, How 
race Walpole fucceeded to the titles and eftates. 


He publifhed a work, entitled A Catalogue of Royal and 


Noble Autnors, in which he his fhown much induitry and jus 
dicious criticifm. His Hittoric Doubts refpecting the Charace 
ter, Condu&, and Perfon of Richard the Third, is a work of 
ingenuity, argument, and knowledge. 

The enly dramatic work from his pen, was the Myfterious 
Mother, a Tragedy, never intended for performance or pubs 
lication, which was printed at his own private preis at Straw 
berry-Hill, and of which fifty copies only were circulated 
among his friends. The ftory is tounded on a fubject too hore 
rid for the ftage; but it is well worthy of perufal in the clofer, 
as it forcibly paints the horrors of guilt, and exhibits a ccn~ 
fiderable knowledge of the human heart, fupported by much 

ostic wigeur 

The Caftle of Otranto, a Romance, by this author, may 
be confidered as the archetype of all that itrange trafhh which 
now deluges the prefs, and which is calculated to excite appre 
henfion and furprife, without throwing one new light upon life 
or nature. The Caltle of Otranto, as the only work of the 
kind, was acceptable to the public, and produced an agreeable 
exercife of the feverer pafiions; but as the prolific parent of 
the compofitions to which we allude, it is to be regretted that 
the author ever prefented it to the world. 

Lord Oxford alfo publifhed Anecdotes of Painters; and the 
world is much indebted tohim for many particulars relative to 
the genius, the works, and the life of the inimitable Hogarth. 

Lord Orford was one of the combination of wits who fups 
ported Moore, in his periodical paper, entitled The Worlds 
and his contributions were among the moit numervous and fuce 
ceisful articles in that entertaining mifcellany. 

There are many pieces of occafional peetry, fcattered 
through various publications, which might be formed into a 
volume, creditable to the taite and talents of this author. 

Lord Orford never was married; and, as far as we can 
learn, his chief miftrefs through life, was the nufe. ‘Towards 
the clofe af his life, he offeredto marry either of the two Mifs 
Berrys, whom he patronifed, with no other view, than of 
placing either of thofe ladies in fuch a fituation as might give, 
to the virtues and accomplifhments waich they both cainently 
poffefs, appropriate rank and fortune. To thehonour of thcfe 
ladies it fhould be obferved, that they both declined, without 
the-leaft hefiation, am opportunity which, perhaps, but few 
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ina fimilar fituation would have had fortitude enough to 
reject, 

Lord Orford was very fond of converfation; he was agree= 
able and communicative in bis manners, and pofiefied a greater 
ftock oi literary and political anecdotes, perhaps, than any man 
in this country. 

During almoft the whole of his life, he was the vi&im of 
the gout, “which at lait reduced him to a miferable cripple, and 
almoft a {keleton; but it never impaired his faculties, and, to 
the very moment of his death, his underftanding feemed to bid 
defiance tothe fhock of nature. 

There are feveral prints of this Nobleman, from paintings 
taken in the earlier part of his life; but continued infirmity {o 
changed his perfon, that none of them retain the leaft jimilitude. 
The only faithful reprefentation of the wreck of mankind 
which difeafe has left, is to be found among the colleétion of 
contemporary heads, drawn by the ingenious Mr. George 
Dance. 

Lord Orford died worth 95,000]. three per cents, and has 
given away 50,0001. fterling in legacies ; which, in the prefent 
dtate of the funds, will leave nothing to the refiduary Jegatee. 
His Lordihip has bequeathed 10,000]. to the Duchefs of 
Gloucefter 5 5 cool. to Lady Waldegrave; 4000. to each of 
the Mifs Berrys 3 3 5001. to each of his nephews and nieces, 
anda variety of otherlegacies. Mrs. Damer has Strawberry= 
Hill, and 2000].a year; and Mr. Berry all the manufcripts, 
and the prels, from whence will now come, moft probably, his 
Lordfhip’s Poftthumous Works. 

Lord Orford, befides his funded property, leaves an eftate 
of near 4000). a year, which accompanies the title. 

By the deceafe of bis Lordihip, the Earldom tecomes exe 
tint: The Barony of Walpole devolves to Lord Walpole, of 

Vooltertoi, on failure of iliue male in the elder branch of the 
family. 


PARLIAME N TAR iz ANECDOTES. 


FTER — adjournment SS) by order of the King, which 
were probably had for tie purpole of allerting te preroe 
gative to adjourn the Commons by command, the Houle. met 
on January 28, 1677, but did not debate the legality of the 
firtt adjournment uil Fetruary g. On that day, the Speaker 
quoted precedeuits for lis j sitifcation 3 but, theugh thele were 
difputed, aud a refolution moved, “ that the Houfe could not 
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be adjourned by the Speaker without their confent,” the affair 
dropped without a divifion, a motion for an adjournment till 
February 11, being carried by 131 to 121. 

“ In 1679, Colonel Wanklyn, a member of the Houfe, 
was accufed of giving a falfe prote€tion toa Mr. Cottington 
from a law fuit. After fome debate, the motion for expelling 
Colonel Wanklyn, was carried by a majority of 140 to 109; 
but he was excufed from receiving this fentence on his knees, 
which the Speaker told him was a favour. Grey fays “ Co- 
lonel Wanklyn, after the fentence was pafled upon him, was 
conveyed to the door by the Serjeant with his mace. He ree 
ceived his fentence, and went away weeping.” 

“ Tuelday, April 30, 1678, Sir John Coventry complained, 
«¢ That his footman’s head was broke by one of Sir Charles 
Wheeler’s Captains.” He added “ [ {peak for the privilege 
of allthe Commons of England; for ought! know, thefe men 
are raifed for an imaginary war. ‘Thefe red coats may fight 
againft Magna Charta.” 

Mr. Williams. “ Drums ought not to be beat here, and 
red coats be about the Parliament, in terrorem popult.”—Sir 
Robert Carr. * Thefe foldiers were raifed by your advice,and 
I hope you will give them leave to march upon their duties and 
come to Weftmintter Hall, totake the tefts appointed by Act 
of Parliament.”—Sir Thomas Williams. “ Itis the antient 
law of Parliament, that armed men fhould not be about, nor 
near the Parliament in terrorem popult, to difturb your Members 
in their attendance.—Sir John Coventry. “ My fervant is at 
the door to juftify the thing ; if you’ll have fuch Captains in 
employment you may.” 

Sir Philip Harcourt. Your Member’s affirmation is fuf- 
ficient; "tis conviction enough. I wonder the Speaker’s fo 
flow in doing his duty. I would have Coventry’s man called 
in.’ 

Sir John Coventry’s footman being called in, faid ** The 
foldiers itruck the coach-horfes, and he did alight from behind 
the coach, and afked them who was the Captain of the com- 
pany ? Upon that the Captain ftruck him over the head, but 
he did not tell him that his mafter was a Parliament man.” 

The affair then dropped, but during the fame day a quarrel 
being apprehended between Sir John Coventry and Mr. Arun 
del, a kinfman of the Captain, who had ftruck Sir John’s fer- 
vant, Mr. Vaughan faid “ No man can take the juftice of 
this Hloufe upon himfelf, Coventry has declared “ that he in- 
tended no reflection upoa Mr. Arandei’s family, in what he 
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faid of the Captain,” which I think is perfonal fatisfaction, 
though the cafe is that of the Houfe and not his.” 

Sir Thomas Lee. ‘* The Speaker would do well to invite 
thefe two gentlemen to dinner, and take engagements from 
them to procced no further: Ashas formerly been done infuch 
cafes.” 

The Speaker. “ The Houfe ought to make judgment on 
the words fpoken here as toitfelf, Both Members muft ac- 
quiefce in the determination of the Houfe, and, if they pleafe 
to come and dine with me, they fhall both be very wele 
come.” 

Sir John Trevor, ‘ Inever faw the Speaker {peak to a 
Member with his hat on before, when the Member ftood by 
with his hat off; unlefs the Member was at the bar.” 

The Speaker enquired of feveral Members how he fhould 
deport himfelf, and was told, that he ought not to wear his hat, 
when {peaking to a Member, who was without his. 





The HISTORY of PAUL and VIRGINIA. 
(Continued from Page 211.) 


AUL and Virginia had neither clock nor almanack, or 
books of chronology, hiltory, or philofophy. ‘The pes 
riods of their lives were regulated by thofe of nature. They 
knew the hours of the day by the fhadows of the trees, the 
feafons by the times when thofe trees bore flowers or fruit, and 
the years by the number of their harveits. Thefe foothing 
images diffufed an inexpreflible charm over their converfation. 
“ It is time to dine,” faid Virginia, “ the fhadows of the 
plaintain-trees are at their roots,’’—or, “ night approaches, 
the tamarinds clofe their leaves.”—-“ When will jou come 
to fec us !” inquired fome of her companions in the neigh 
bourhood. At the time of the fugar canes,” anfwered 
Virginia. * Your vifit will be then {till more delightful,” 
refumed her young acquaintances. When fhe was afked what 
was her own age, and that of Paul; My brether,” faid the, 
© is asold as the great cocoa-trve of the fountain ; and I ara 
as old as the little cocoa-trec—he mangoes have borne fruit 
twelve times, and the orange: trees have borne flowers four and 
twenty times, fince I came into the world.” Their lives 
feemed linked tothe trees like thofe of fawns or dryads, They 
knew no other hiflozical epochas than that of the lives of 
their mothers, no other chranology than that of their orchards, 
and 
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and no other philofopby than that of doing good, and refigning 
then felves to the will of Heaven. 

Thus crew thofe children of nature. Nocarehad troubled 
their peace, no intemperance had corrupted their blood, no 
mifplaced paflion had depraved th ir hearts. Love, innoe 
cence, and piety, pofleffed their fouls, and thofe intelleQual 
graces unfolded themfelves in their features, their attitudes, 
and their motions. Still in the morning of life, they had all 
its blooming frefhnefs 5 and furely fuch in the garden of Eden 
appeared our firft parents, when, coming from the hands of 
God, they firft faw, approached, and converfed together, like 
brother and fifter. Virginia was gentle, modeft, and confide 
ing as Eve; and Pau!, like Adam, united the figure of mane 
hood with the fimplicity of a child, 

When alone with Virginia, he has a thoufand times told me 
he ufed to fay to her at his return from labour, ** When I am 
wearied, the fight of yourcfrefhes me. If from the fummit 
of the mountain I perceive you below in the valley, you ap- 
pear tome in the midft of our orchard like a bluthing rofe 
bud. If you go towards our mother’s houfe, the partridge, 
whenit runsto mect its young, has a fhape lefs beautiful, and 
a ficp lefslight. When | lofe fight of you through the trees, 
I have noneed to fee you in order to find you again. Some- 
thing of you, I know not how, remains for me in the air 
where you have paffed, in the grais where you have been feated. 
When I come near you, you delight all my fenfes, The 
azure of heaven is lefs charming than the blue of your eyes, 
and the fong of the amadavid-bird lefs foft than the found of 
your voice. If [ oaly touch you with my finger, my whole 
frame trembles with pleafure. 

“ Here, my beloved ! take this flowering orange-branch, 
which I have culled ia the foreft ; you will place it at night 
near your bed. Eat this honcy-comb which I have taken for 
you trom the top of arock. But firft lean upon my bofom, 
and [ fhall be refrcfhed.” 

Virginia thea anfwered, “ O, my dear brother, the rays of 
the fun in the morning at the top of the rocks give me kis joy 
than the light of you. I love my mother, | love your’s; but 
when they call you their fon, Llove them a thoufand mes 
more. When they carefs you, I feel it more fenfivly than 
when I am carefled myfelf. You afk me why you love me. 
Why ? all creatures that are brought up together love one 
another. Look at our birds reared up in the fame nefts—they 
Jove like ws—they are always together like uss Hark ! how 
they 
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they call and anfwer from one tree to another. So when the 
echoes bring to my ear the airs which you play upon your flute 
at the top of the mountain, [ repeat the words at the bottom 
of the valley. I pray to God every day for my mother and 
your’s 3 for you, and for our poor fervants: But when I pros 
nounce your name, my devotion feems to increafe. I alk fo 
earneftly of God, that no harm may befall you! Why do you 
go fo far, and climb fo high, to feek fruits — flowers for me? 
How much you are fatigued !’—and with her little white 
handkerchief the wiped the damps from his vhs We 

For fome time patt, however, Virginia had felt her heaet 
agitated by new fenfations, Her fine blue « eyes loft their luftrey 
her cheek its frefhnefs, and her frame was {eized with univerfal 
Janguor. Serenity no longer fat upon her brow, nor {miles 
played upon her lips. She became fuddenly gay without joy, 
and melancholy without vexation. She fled her innocent 
fports, her gentle labours, and the fociety of her beloved fa- 
mily; wandering along the moft unfrequented parts of the 
plantation, and fecking every where that reft which the could 
no where find. Sometimes at the fight of Paul fhe advanced 
fportively towards him, and, when going to accoit him, was 
feized with fucden confufion; her * e cheeks were overfpread 
with bluthes, and her eyes no longer d: — to meet thofe of 
her brother. Paul faid to her, * 7 he rocks are covered with 
verdure, our birds begin to fing when you approach, every 
thing around you is gay, and you only are unhappy.” He ens 
deavoured to fooch her by his embraces, but ihe turned away 
her head, and fled trembling towards her mother. The cae 
refles of her brother excited too much emotion in her agitate 
heart. Paul could not comprehend the meaning of thole new 
and ftranye caprices. 

One of thofe fummers, which fometimes defolate the coun 
tries fituated between the tropics, now [pread its ravages over 
this ifland, It was near the end of Decemb: ‘fy when the fun 
at Capricorn warts over the Mauritius during the {pace of three 
weeks its vertical fires. ‘The fouth-wind, which prevails ale 
moft throughout the whole year, no longer blew. Vatt co- 
lumns of duf arofe from the highways, and huog fufpended 
in the air; the ground was every wiiere broken into clefts 5 
the grafs was burnt; hot exhalations iffued from the fides of 
the mountains, and their rivulets for the moft part became 
dry; fiery vapours during the day afcended from the plains, 
and appeared at the fetting of the fun like a conflagration: 
Night brought nocooinefs to the heated atmolpieres The orb 
of 
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of the moon feemed of blood, and, rifing in a mifty horizon, 
appeared of fupernatural magnitude. [he drooping cattle 
on the fides of the hills, ftretching out their necks towards 
heaven, and panting for air, made the valleys re-echo with their 
melancholy lowings ; even the Caffre,-by whom they were 
led, threw himfelf upon the earth in fearch of coolnefs, but 
the fcorcning fun nad every where penetrated, and the ftifling 
atmofphere refounded with the buzzing noife of infects, who 
fovgit toallay their thirft in the blood of men and of animals. 

On one of thofe fultry days Virginia, reftiefs and unhappy, 
arofe, then went again to reft, but could fiad in no attitude 
either flumber or repofe, At length fhe bent her way by the 
light of the moon towards her fountain, and gazed atits fpring, 
which, nctwithftanding the drought, ftill flowed like filver 
threads down the brown fides of the rock. She flung herfelf 
into the bafon, its coolnefs re-animated her {pirits, and a thou- 
fand foothing remembrances prefented themfelves to her miid. 
She recollected that in her infancy her mother and Margaret 
amufed themlelves by bathing her with Paul in tiis very {pot. 
That Paul afterwards, referving this bath for her ufe only, had 
dug its bed, covered the bottom with fand, and fown aromatic 
herbs round the borders. She faw, refleXed through the water 
upon her naked arms and bofom, the two cocoa-trees which 
were planted at her birth and that of her brother, and which 
interwove above her bead their green branches and young 
fruit. She thought of Paul’s friendfhip fweeter than the 
odours, purer than the waters of the fountain, ftronger than 
the intertwining palm-trees, and fhe fighed. Reflecting upon 
the hour of the night, and the profound folitude, her imagina- 
tion again grew difordered, Suddenly fhe flew affrighted 
from thofe dangerous fhades, and thofe waters which fhe fans 
cied hotter than the torrid fun-beam, and ran to her mother in 
orderto find a retuge from herfelf. Often, withing to unfold 
her jufferings, fhe prefled her mother’s hands within her own, 
often the was ready to pronounce the name of Paul; but her 
opprefled heart left not ber lips the power of utterance ; and, 
Jeaning her head on her mother’s bofom, fhe could only bathe 
it with her tears. 

Madame de la Tour, though fhe eafily difcerned the fource 
of her daughtez’s uneafinefs, did not think proper to fpcak to 
her on that fubjeét, “ My dear child,” faid fhe, * addrefs 
yourleif to God, who difpofes at his wiil of health and of life. 
He tries you now in order to recompence youhereafter, Re» 
9 member 
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member that we are only placed upon earth for the exercife of 
Virtue.” 

The exceffive heat drew vapours from the ocean, which 
hung over the ifland like a vait awning, and gathered round 
the fummits of the mountains, while long flakes of fire oc- 
cafionally iffued from their mifty peaks. Soon after the moft 
terrible thunder re-echoed through the woods, the plains, and 
the valleys ; the rains fell from the fkies like cataracts ; foams 
ing torrents rolled down the fides of this mountain; the bot- 
tom of the valley became a fea; the plat of ground on which 
the cottages were built, a little ifland; and the entrance of 
this valley a fluice, along which rufhed precipitately the moan 
ing waters, earth, trees, and rocks, 

Meantime the trembling family addreffed their prayers to 
God in the cottage of Madame de la Tour, the roof of 
which cracked horribly from the ftruggling winds, So vivid 
and frequent were the lightnings, that although the doors and 
window-fhutters were well faftened, every object without was 
diftin@ly feen through the jointed beams. Paul, followed by 
Domingo, went with intrepidity from one cottage to another, 
notwithftanding the fury of the tempeft ; here fupporting a 
partition with a buttrefs, there driving in a ftake, and only re 
turning to the family to calm their fears by the hope that the 
ftorm was pafling away. Accordingly, in the evening the 
rains ceafed, the trade-winds of the fouth purfued their ordi 
nary courfe, the tempeftuous clouds were thrown towards the 
north-eaft, and the fetting fun appeared in the horizon. 

(To be continued.) 





For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 


To A. L. in Reply to his Modeft Defence of Legacy 
Hunters.* 
SIR, 

ANY are the inftances of near relations, nay brothers, 
fifters, and parents, who have been weak enough to be 
prevailed on to leave their eftates and fortunes even to ftran~ 
gers, in prejudice to their own families. This has becn too 
often the cafe, and we have many inftances of crafty and des 
figning perfons, very properly called legacy-hunters, who have 
appeared in various fhapes, and aflumed different characters, 
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in order to make themfelves agreeable to the temper and dif. 
pofition of the people they are about to impofe on, 

To make thefe wicked purpofes go down the better, they 
put onthe mafk of an extraordinary zeal for religion, virtue, 
and ceconomy, to which they fubjoin the particular knack of 
tale-bearing, and flily mifreprefenting every action of thofe 
who, by the laws of God and man, ought to have fucceeded 
to the eftates of their relations, When they have compafled 
their defigns, thefe legacy-hunters have often concluded with 
ating two other parts, the firft in fhewing, after their patrons 
have been laid in their graves, great difregard to their memo- 
ries, and the other in flighting and fhunning the company of 
their furviving relations, and at laft have carried it fo far as to 
order their fervants to deny them entrance at their gates. 

Every honeft and generous mind, Sir, will deteft fuch 
wicked and infamous perfons, who have acquired their eftates 
or fortune by fuch indire& and wicked practices. I fay honeft 
and generous minds would fooner beg their bread from door to 
door, (to ufe a worthy Alderman’s expreffion) than thus ace 
quire eftates ; and would hold fuch deteftable proceedings in 
as much abhorrence as a penetrating genius did fame, and the 
favour of the great, when it was only to be acquired by flat- 
tering lawlefs fway, and upon the ruin of another’s good 
name: Thele are his elegant words: 


“¢ Oh, if the mufe muft flatter lawlefs fway, 

“ And follow ftill where fortune leads the way 5 

* Or, if no bafis bears my rifing name 

«¢ But the fali’n ruins of another’s fame, 

“ Then teach me, Heaven, to fcorn the guilty ways, 

* Drive from my breaft that wretched luft of praile 5 

*¢ Unblemithed let me live, or die unknown; 

“ Oh, grant an honeft fame, or grant me none.” 
Your’s, &c. 

EDWARD LLOYD. 


Honiten. 


Account of the State of the French People, with refpedt 
io domeftic Conveniencies, and other Circum/ftances. 


{Written by an Englifh Lady who refided there from 1792 to 
1795+] 
UR countrymen who vifit France for the firft time—their 


imaginations filled with the epithets which the vanity of 
one 
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one nation has appropriated, and the indulgence of the other 
fan&ioned—are aftonifhed to find this ** land of elegance,” 
this refined people, extremely inferior to the Englith in all the. 
arts that minifter to the comfort and accommodation of life. 
‘They are furprized to fecl themfelves ftarved by the intrufion 
of all the winds of heavett, or {mothered by volumes of fmoke 
—that no lock will either open or fhut—that the drawers are 
all immoveable—and that neither chairs nor tables can be pre- 
ferved in equiliorium, In vain do they enquire for a thoufand 
conveniencies which to them feem indifpenfible ; they are not 
to be procured, or even their ufe is unknown: Till at length, 
after a refidence in a {core of houfes, in all of which they ob- 
ferve the fame deficiencies, they begin to grow {ceptical, to 
doubt the pretended fuperiority of France, and, perhaps for the 
firft time, do juftice to their own unafluming country. Ie 
muft, however, be confefled, that if the chimnies fmoke, they 
are ufually furrounded by marble—that the unftable chair is 
often covered with filk—and that if aroom be cold, it is plen- 
tifully decked with gilding, pitures, and glafles.—In fhort, a 
French houfe is generally more fhowy than convenient, and 
feldom conveys that idea of domettic comfort which is the 
luxury of an Englifhman. 

I obferve, that the moft prevailing ornaments here are fae 
mily portraits; Almoft every dwelling, even among the lower 
kind of tradefmen, is peopled with thefe enfigns of vanity; 
and the painters employed on thefe occafions, however defie 
cient in other requifites of their art, feem to have an unfortu- 
nate knack at preferving likenefles, Heads powdered even 
whiter than the originals, laced waiftcoats, enormous lappets, 
and countenances all ingenioufly difpofed fo as to {mile at each 
other, encumber the wainfcot; and diftrefs the unlucky vi- 
fitor, who is obliged to bear teftimony to the refemblance. 
When one fees whole rooms filled with thefe figures, one can 
not helprefle@ing on the goodnefs of Providence, which thus 
diftributes felf love, in proportion as it denies thofe gifts that 
excite the admiration of others. 

You muft not underftand what I have faid on the furniture 
of French houfes as applying to thofe of the nobility or peo 
ple of extraordinary fortunes, becaufe they are enabled to add 
the conveniences of other countries to the luxuries of their 
own. Yet even thefe, in my opinion, have not the uniform 


* ele, ance of an Englith habitation ; There is always fome dif+ 


parity between the workmanfhip and the materials—fome 
mixture of fplendour and clumfinefs, anda want of what the 
2M2 painters 
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painters call éeeping; but the houfes of the gentry, the lefler 
nobleffe, and merchants, are for the moft part as I have de- 
{cribed—abounding in filk, marble, glafles, and piGtures 5 but 
ill finithed, dirty, and deficient in articles of real ufe.x—I fhould 
however notice, that genteel people are cleaner at Arras than 
in the interior parts of the kingdom. The floors are in gee 
neral of oak, or fometimes of brick; but-they are always 
rubbed bright, and have not that filthy appearance which fo 
often difguits one in French houfes. 

I arrived at Arras the day on which a ball was given to cee 
lebrate the return of the volunteers who had gone to the adift+ 
ance of Liflee The French, indeed, never refule to rejoice 
when they are ordered ; but as tiefe feftivities are not {pon- 
taneous effufions, but official ordinances, and regulated with 
the fame method as a tax or a recruitment, they are of courfe 
languid and uainterefting. The whole of their hilarity feems 
to confift in the movement of the dance, in which they are by 

-no means animated; and I have feen, even among the come 
mon people, a cotillon performed as gravely and as*mechani« 
cally as the ceremonies of a Chinefe court.—I have always 
thought, with Sterne, that we were miftaken in fuppofing the 
French a gay nation. Itis true they laugh much, have great 
gefticulation, and are extravagantly fond of dancing : But the 
Jaugh is the effect of habit, and not of a rifible fenfation; the 
gefture is not the agitation of the mind opera ing upon the 
body, but conititutional volatility; and their love of dancing 
is merely the effe& of a happy climate, (which, though mild, 
does not enervate,) and that love of action which ufually ac- 
companies mental vacancy, when it is not counteracted by 
heat, or other phyfical caufes, 

I know fuch an opinion, if publicly avowed, would be 
combated as falfe and fingular ; yet I appeal to thofe who have 
at all ftudied the French character, not as travellers, but by a 
refidence amongft them, for the fupport of my opinion. 
Every one who underftands the language, and has mixed much 
in fociety, muft have made the fame obfervations. Sce two 
Frenchmen at a diftance, and the vehemence of their action, 
and the expreflion of their features fhall make you conclude 
they are difcuffing fome fubject, which not only interefts, but 
delights them. Enquire, and you will find that they were 
talking of the weather, or the price of a wailtcoat !—In Eng 
Jand you would be tempted to call in a peace-officer at the 
loud tone and menacing attitudes with which two people here 
very amicably adjuft .a bargain for five livres.—~In fhort, we 
miftake 
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miftake that for a mental quality which, in fad, is but a corpo- 
real one ; and, though the French may have many good and 
agreeable points of character, I do not include gaicty among 
the number. 

It is obfervable, that we examine lef {crupuloufly the pre- 
tenfions of a nation to any particular excellence, than we do 
thofe of an individual. The reafon of this is, probably, that 
our felf love is as much gratified by admitting the one, as in 
rejecting the other. When we allow the claims of a whole 
people, we are flattered with the idea of being above narrow 
prejudices, and of pofleffing an enlarged and liberal mind; but 
if a fingle individual arrogate to himfelf any exclufive fuperios 
rity, our own pride immed'ately becomes oppofed to his, and 
we feem but to vindicate our judgement in degrading fuch 
prefumption. I can conceive no other caufes for our having 
fo long acquiefced inthe claims of the French to pre-eminent 
good breeding, in an age when, I believe, no perfon acquainted 
with both nations can difcover any thing to jaftify them. If 
indeed politenefs confifted in the repetition of a certain routine 
of phrafes, unconnected with the mind or action, I might be 
obliged to decide againft our country ; but while decency 
makes a part of good manners, or feeling’ is preferable to a 
mechanical jargon, I am inclined to think the Englifh have a 
merit more than they have hitherto afcribed to themfelves. Do 
not {uppofe, however, that lam going to defcant onthe old im- 
putations of ** French flattery,” and “ French infincerity ;” 
for [ am far from concluding that civil behaviour gives one a 
tight to expect kind offices, or that a man is falfe becaufe he 
pays a compliment, and refufes a fervice: I only wifh to in- 
fer that an impertinence is not Iefs an impertinence becaufe it 
is accompanied by a certain fet of words, and that 2 people, 
who are indelicate to excefs, cannot properly be denominated 
s¢ a polite people.” 

A French man or woman, with no other apology than 
6° permettez moi,’ will take a book out of your hand, look 
over any thing you are reading, and afk you a thoufand quel- 
tions relative to your moft private concerns—they will enter 
your room, even your bedchamber, without knocking, place 
themfelves between you and the fire, or take hold of your 
clothes to guefs what they coft; and they deem thefe acts of 
rudenefs fuificiently qualified by &* Ye demand bien de pardons.” 
They are fully convinced that the Englifh all eat with their 
knives, and I have often heard this difcufled with much {elf 
complaccuce by thofe who ufually flared the labours of the 
repalt 
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repaft between a fork and their fingers. Our cuftom alfo of 
ufing water glafles after dinner, is an obje¢t of particular cene 
fure; yet whoever dines at a French table muft frequently ob- 
ferve, that many of the guefts might benefit by fuch ablutions, 
and their napkins always teftify that fome previous application 
would be by no mean fuperfluous. 





Account of Margaret Finch, Queen of the Gipfes : With 
Jjome Anecdotes of that extraordinary People. 


[From Lyfons’s Environs of London, Vol. IV.] 


ARGARET FINCH was buried O&tober 24, 1740, 

at Beckenham, in Kent. This remarkable perfon lived 

tothe age of 10g years. She was one of the people called 

giplies, and had the titleof their Queen. After travelling over 

various parts of the kingdom, during the greater part of a 

century, the fettled at Norwood ; whither her great age, and 

the fame of her fortune telling, attracted numerous vifitors. 

From a habit of fitting on the ground, with her chin refting 

on her knees, the finews at length became fo contracted, that 
fhe could not rife from that pofture. 

After her death they were obliged to inclofe her body ina 
deep fquare box. Her funeral was attended by two mourning 
coaches, a fermon was preached upon the occafion ; and a 
great concourfe of people attended the ceremony. ‘There is 
an engraved portrait of Margaret Finch, from a drawing made 
in 1739- Her picture adorns the fign of a houfe of public 
entertainment in Norwood, called the Gipfy-houfe, which is 
fituated on a {mall green, in a valley, furrounded by woods. 
On this green, afew famiiies of gipfies have pitched their 
tents, for a great number years, during the fummer feafon. In 
the winter, they either procure lodgings in London, or take 
up their abode in barns, in fome of the more diftant counties, 
In a cottage adjoining the Gipfy-houfe, lives an old woman, 
grand-daughter of Queen Margaret, who inherits her title. She 
is niece of Queen Bridget, who was buried at Dulwich in 
5768. Herrank feems to be merely titular, I do not find 
that the gipfies pay her any particular refpect ; or that the difs 
fers in any other refpect than that of being a houleholder, from 
the reft of her tribe. 

A few leading fas relating to this extraordinary race of 
people, who are fcattered over molt parts of Eurcpe, Afia and 
9 Ameiicay 
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America, will, it is prefumed, not be unacceptable to my 
readers. The gipfies are called, on moft parts of the continent, 
Cingari, or Zingari: ‘The Spaniards call them Gitanos. It 
is not certain when they firft appeared in Europe ; but men- 
tion is made of them in Hungary and Germany, fv early as 
the year 1417. Within ten years afterward, we hear of them 
in France, Swiflerland, and Italy. The date of their arrival in 
England is more uncertain: It is moft probable, that it was 
not till near a century afterwards, 

In the year 1530, they are thus fpoken of in the penal 
ftatutes: * Forafmuch as before this time, divers and many 
outlandifh people, calling themfelves Egyptians, ufing no craft 
nor feat of merchandize, have come into this realm, and gone 
from thire to fhire, and place to place, in great company, and 
ufed great fubtil and crafty means to deceive the people; bear- 
ing them in hand that they, by palmiftry, could tell men’s and 
women’s fortunes; and fo, many times, by craft and fubtilty, 
have deceived the people of their money ; and alfo have come 
mitted many heinous felonies and robberies, to the great hurt 
and deceit of the people they have come among,” &c. Thisis 
the preamble to anact, by which the gipfies were ordered to 
guit the realm under heavy penalties. 

Two fubfequent ats pafled in 1555 and 1563, made it 
death for them to remain inthe kingdom ; and it remains on 
record, that thirteen were executed under thefe acts, in the 
county of Suffolk,a few years before the Reftoration. It was 
not till about the year 1783, that they were repealed. The 
gipfies were expelled France in 1560, and Spaininr591: But 
it does not appear that they have been extirpated in any countrys 
Their colie&ive numbers, in every quarter of the globe, have 
been calculated at 7 or 800,000. ‘They are moft numerous 
in Afia, and in the northern parts of Europe. 

Various have been the opinions relative to their origin. 
That they came from Egypt has been the moft prevalent. 
This opinion (which has procured them here tne name of 
Gipfies, and in Spain that of Gitanos) arofe from fome of the 
firft who arrived in Europe pretending that they came from 
that country ; which they did, perhaps, to heighten their repu- 
tation for {killin palmiftry and the occult fciences. It is now, 
I believe pretty generally agreed, that they came originally from 
Hindoftan ; fince their language fo far coincides with the Hin- 
doftanic, that even now, after alapfe of more than three cen 
turies, during which they have been difperfed in various fo» 
reign countries, nearly one baf of their worcs are precifely 

thofe 
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thofe of Hindoftan*; and fcarcely any variation is to be 
found in vocabularies procured from the Gipfies in Turkey, 
Hungary, Germany, and thofe in England q. 

Their manners, for the moft part, coincide, as well as their 
language, in every quarter of the globe where they are found ; 
being the fame idle, wandering fet of beings, and feldom pro- 
fefling any oftenfible mode of livelihood, except that of fortune 
telling. The religion is always that of the country in which 
they refide; and though they are no great frequenters either 
of mofques or churches, they generally conform to rites and 
ceremonies as they find them ettablifhed. Grellman fays, that 
in Germany they feeldom think of any marriage ceremony ; 
but their children are baptized, and the mothers churched. In 
England their children are baptized, and their dead buried, ac~ 
cording to the rites of the church; perhaps the marriage cere- 
mony is not much more regarded than in Germany ; but itis 
certain that they are fometimes married in churches. Upon 
the whole, we may certainly, as Grellman fays, “ regard the 
Gipfies as a fingular phenomenon in Europe. For the {pace 
of between three and four hundred years they have gone wan- 
dering about like pilgrims and ftrangers, yet neither time nor 
example has made in them any alteration: They remain ever; 
and every where, what their fathers were : Africa makes them 
no blacker, nor does Europe make them whiter.” 


* Grellman’s opinion feems extremely plaufible, that they are 
of the loweit caft of Indians, called Suders, and that they left 
India when Timur Beg ravaged that country, in 1408 and 1409, 
putting to death immenfe numbers of all ranks of people. 

q Mr. Mariden firft made inquiries among the Englith gipfies 
concerning their language. See Archzologia, vol. ii. page 382— 
386. Mr. Coxe communicated a vocabulary of words uled by 
thofe of Hungary. See the fame volume of the Archzxologia, 
page 387. Vocabularies of the German gipfies may be feen in 
Grellman’s book. Any perfon withing to be convinced of this 
fimiliarity of language, and being poflefled of a vocabulary of 
words ufed in Hindoftan, may be fatisfied of its truth by converting 
with the firft gipfy he meets. 





AREFLECTION. 


T is with a wordas it is with an arrow; once difcharged, 
the latter returns no more tothe bowitring, nor the former 
to the lips. 


An 
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An IMPROVEMENT of the TELEGRAPH. 


MIDST the various improvements which have been 
made upon the telegraph, fince the firft difcovery of that 
curious inftrumeant, none perhaps have furpafled thofe made by 
M. Achard, Superintendant of the Academy at Berlin. He 
has con:pofed a dictionary, adapted to the inftrument, which 
contains upwards of 23,500 words, placed in a regitter oppo 
fite to certain figns, that are rendered confpicuous to the dif 
tant ovferver by means of a telefcope. “Two exneriments have 
been made with fuccefs, at one of which the King of Pruffia 
aflitted. Achard directed a telegraph eftablithed at Spandau 5 
and his Majefty, attended by foie of his courtiers, directed 
the other at Bellevue, the villa ot Prince Ferdinand, at the dife 
ftance of about a German mile. ‘The King manifefted his 
fatisfadtion, by p efenting M. Achard with a draught upon his 
treafurer for the fum of 500 rix dollars, 





THOUGHTS eon CONJUGAL LOVE, 


F all the pleafures that endear human life, there are none 
more woithy the attention of a rational creature tian 
thofe that flow from the mutual return of conjugal love. 
When two minds are thus engaged by the ties of s:eciprocal 
fincerity, each alternately receives and communicates a tranf= 
port that is inconceivable to alj but thofe that are in this fituas 
tion; trom hence arties that heart-enobling folicitude of one 
an: ther’s welfare, that tender fympathy that alleviates affliction, 
and that parucipated plesfure that heightens profperity and joy 
itielf, “This is a tull completion of the bleffings of humanity ! 
*Tis here taat the nobleft pafions of which the human foul is 
fiaceptble join together, virtuous love and friendihip; the one 
fupplying it with a conftant rapture, and the other regulating 
it by the rules of reafon. 





Anfwer, by L. B W. of Plymouth Dock, to W. Hoare’s Charade, 
inferted December 12, 


ELIEVE me, good Sir, your charade to explore, 
1 thal! not vainly Rack my poor brain, 
But prepare for my brother a glals of warm Punch, 
As he’s cold, and wet through with the rain. 


Vou, XXIX, 2N é, To 
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To partake of RACK-PUNCH I cannot refift 


When we each give a favourite toaft 5 
He will pledge his {weet girl, and I the dear youth, 
Whofe heart is my glory and boaft. 

*,* We have received the like anfwer from W. Bickham, 
junior, of Athburton; J. Gidley, of Dean Prior; W. Mad- 
dick, of Rattery; T. Whicker, of Exeter; Philagathus, of 
Plymouth Deck; and J. S. Field, and W. Matthews, of Sta- 


verton. 





4 QUESTION, by Cleon, near Penzance, Cornwall, 


i x*+y?=22, 1-4th, and x*~xy=6, 2-5ths, to 
find x and y. 





4 REBUS, by F. 8. Field, of Staverton, 
NGENIOUS BARDS, a fruit produce 5 


A term in mufic of great ufe ; 
A thing that us’d to keep you dry; 
And next an herb I pray apply; 
And whatis feen, next bring to fight, 
When Sol withcraws his cheerful light : 
The initials join’d aright difplay 
An inftrument on which I play. 





4 CHARADE, by Oedipus, of Yeovil. 


i eon my firft is but crazy and old, 

Yet its valu’d by Hob of the plain; 

It {creens him from ftern winter’s cold, 
From froft, fnow, and drizzly rain. 

For my laft a large weight you will find, 
Well known from its general ufe; 

My w..ole doth oft-times to mankind’s 
Convenience and pleafure conduce. 


Sa PN tT SL Me LP Se SL hn Ohh 
> NN a tgs Fi y y 
PLO BPPL AO PP BELA LE OP Oe 


*\* Jf F D. of Barnftaple, will fend another Copy of his 
‘© Lines on a Birth Day,” with fuch Improvements as may occur 
to b.m, they will be inferted, 

9 POETRY. 
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For the WeekLty ENTERTAINER. 
ELEGIACK STANZAS 


Jo the Memory of an amiable young Lady, lately deceafed. 


S late beneath yon ftately pile I ftray'd, 
A Whofe nodding ruins tr-mbled with the gale; 
Each mould’ ring pillar time's dire hanJ difplay’d, 
And to.d a mournful, monumental tale. 


White’er of ancient greatnefs th »ught can trace, 
‘t he marble column, or the fculptur’ buft ; 
One proudly rofe in this diftinguifh’d place, 
Now, like the hands that form’d them, turn’d toduft. 


That frot, furrounded by yon ivy’d wall, 
Where the arch’d portal rears its lofty head, 

Was once, as fame reports, the feitive hall 
Where hofpitality her table {pread. 


No more with fprightly notes thofe walls refound ; 
No more the vaulted roots the ftrains repeat ; 

In mouid ring tragments, ftrew’d upon the grouud, 
Lic all the fad remains of former ftate. 


But time on thefe his cank’ring tooth has laid, 
Full manv a winter ftorm by them defied ; 

As howi’d the tempeit through the winding glade, 
As fwell’d the billow on the ruffled tide. 


Not fuch, Narciffa, was, alas! hy fate ; 

Nor age, nor tempeit nipt thy youthful bloom ; 
In life’s gay fummer clos’d thy mortal date, 

An early victim tothe filent tomb. 


Bur ah! a ruder guft on thee defcends, 
Tuan roars in angry wintry’s fullen ftorm ; 
Misforcune’s k: ener blaft thy bofom rends, 
And finks in flow decay thy tender form. 


Friend of my infant years! in whofe fair mind, 
bri, ht genius early beam’d her kindling ray ; 
Whoie noble fentiments and foul refin’d, 
At once illumin'd and obfcur’d thy day. 


For who to forrow’s gloomy vale confin’d, 
W here hope’s dim taper feebly lights his way, 

If haply keen fenfations haunt his mind, 

But fallsat length to cruel grief a prey? 
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So fell my friend beneath the ftroke of fate, 







































Her early grave bedew’d with many a tear; 
And long thall memory her worth.relate, 
And every virtue of her mind revere. 


What though no kind relations round thy bed, 
With anguith keen beheld thy latett breath ; 

No parent hand futtain’d thy drooping head, 
Nor footh’d with tendernets the flroke of death. 


Yet there did friendthip, and affection mild, | 
With anxious care thy every want fupply 3 

Each ling’ring hour of lite thy pain beguii'd, 
And wip’d the tear of anguith from thine eye. 


No more thy peace corroding cares moleft ; 
No more, by thee, the vale of forrow trod : 
Death kindly gives thee an eternal relt— 
«© The bofom of thy father and thy God.” 
MARIA. ' 





For the Wreekty ENTERTAINER. 
To ioe ae et 


T's quicken’d pulfe; the rolling eye ; } 
The vilage pale; the ttifled figh; 

The quiv’ring lip; the lilt’ning ear— , > 
Proclaim thy awful prefence—FEAR. 
While ev’ry bofom is ferene, 

Thy force difturbs the foci al {cene ; 
And on the charms of folitude, 

Thy baleful minifters intrude ; 

Pain, which prefents his yhaitly wound ; 
Sufpicion, watching ev'ry found ; 
Surprife, which,bounds upon his prey ; 
And murder, flying from the day— 
Obey thy dire, imperious call, : | 
In the lone wood, or joyous hall ; | 
Slay courtier, miltrefs, warrior, lord, | 
Caroufing atthe tettive board ; 


POLE INS 


And fill che lover with alarms, i 
To fee bis love in foreign arms, 
To diftant regions ever flee, 


Thos, and thy Afters, jealuufy ; 
And grief, which bathes herfelf in tears ; 
Wich care, that wrinkles youthful years ! 
In the bleit heart leave ample tcope 
For fmiling coufidence ; and hope, I 
Which elevates our wond’ring eyes 
To profpects glowing like the tkies ; 
Which promiles, at iait, to fave 
Us trom the darknefs of the grave ; 
And walt us to ajoyful fhore 
Where pain and anguish are no more! 
Taviftock. W. E. 





